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Cursory view of some of the obstacles to the right | 


appre hension and full reception of the sp irit- | 
val nature and blessinys os Christianity. B »v 
JouN ALLEN. 


When we consider the powerful effect on the 


human mind of the outward circumstances by 
which we are surrounded, 


and the abstractedness 
and apparent remoteness from our of 
spiritual things; we feel that it is not easy 
process to turn the mind continuously, and with- 
out some sensible to the contemplation 
‘f the all-glorious and ever present Weity, 
to the performance of that mental 
which is due and acceptable to Him. 
position of man, in his fallen state, 
depraved ; and the things of time and sense, 
whether wholly unlawful or lawful only in a 
moderate degree, are some of the most powerful 
b tits, presented in various ways by the enemy 
f human happiness, to captivate and destroy 
These considerations will prevent us from | 
feeling surprise that a strong bias has been evi- | 
dent, from the early periods of time, inclining 
mankind to sensible objects, and outward per- 
formances, in relation to matters of religion, and 
drawing them away from spiritual views of its 
exercises and worship. Idolatry, in its numer- 
ous forms, presents a striking example of this 
continued bias; while the religious ceremonies 
of many professing Christians may, perhaps, to 
a great extent, be attributed to the same cause. 
In past ages of the world, it pleased the Al- 
mighty to condescend to manifest his presence 
8 nsibly to his chosen people, in a house made 
with hands, and to be worshipped with outward 
ministrations and sacrifices, as appointed in the 
Jewish ritual :-—with “ meats, and drinks, and 
divers washings, and carnal ordinances, imposed 
until the time of reformation ;”’ when the law 
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given by Moses was fulfilled by the grace and 
truth which came by Jesus C hrist. 

These two dispensations evidently form con- 
nected parts of one infinitely great, wise and 
gracious design, for the full redemption of sinful 
man; yet in various respects they are clearly 
distinguishable the one from the other, accord- 
ing as the operon purpose became, by degrees, 
more clearly developed. The former was cere- 
monial and typical, and its law was written out- 

wardly on tables of stone: the latter was the 
manifestation of Christ, both personally and by 
his Spirit, as the eternal substance who had been 
prefigured ; his law being written inwardly on 
fleshly tables of the heart. And it is worthy 
of particular notice, that the contrast, as foretold 
by the prophet Jeremiah, and explained in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, is not between the out- 
ward precepts of Moses or the Old Testament, and 
the outward precepts of Christ or the New Tes- 
tament; but between the external law of Moses, 
and the internal law or revelation of the Spirit 
of Christ. It is not, of course, intended to im- 
ply that the internal law had been unknown 
before; on the contrary, this is fully acknow- 
ledged ; but to show that it was more fully and 
clearly revealed, after the coming and death of 
Christ: as it is written, “They shall teach no 
more every man his neighbor, and every man his 
brother, saying, Know the Lord: for they shall 
all know me, from the least of them unto the 
greatest of them, saith the Lord.” 

Again, the temple of God under the Christian 
dispensation is that of the heart, wherein are 
offered up spiritual sacrifices acceptable to God 
by Jesus Christ ; typified by the outward temple, 
and sacrifices, and priests. These also specially 
pointed to the one great sacrifice or “ offering,” 
by which ‘he hath perfected forever them that 
are sanctified.” For, “ neither by the blood of 


| goats and calves, but by his own blood, he en- 


tered into the holy place, having obtained eternal 
redemption for us. 

The parallelism between the Jewish and the 
Christian economy may be traced in many par- 
ticulars, as set forth in Scripture, tending to 
show the eminent spirituality of the latter. Thus 
the rite of circumcision, and the various purifi- 
cations and baptisms, practised under the law, 
were emblematical, not of another emblem or 
type, but of that spiritual purification and bap- 
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tism with the Holy Ghost, which John the 
Baptist declared that our Saviour came to ad- 
minister.* Again, the feasts of the passover, 
unleavened bread, Xc., are fulfilled by the Chris- 
tian, not in the observance of days, and months, 
and times, and years; but in the partaking of 
rich spiritual blessings, occasionally vouchsafed, 
when a table is spread for him as with the dain- 
ties of the Lord’s house. 

The children of Israel, in their wilderness 
journey to the land of Canaan, were fed with 
manna falling daily from Heaven; and our Lord 
himse!f, as declared in the sixth chapter of John, 
draws a striking comparison between this and 
himself “‘ the true bread from Heaven,’ of which 
if any man eat, “he shall live for ever.” 
“Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of Man, 
and drink his blood, ye have no life in you ;— 
for my flesh is meat indeed, and my blood is 
drink indeed. He that eateth my flesh, and 





him.” 


but also to the eating of the Paschal Lamb, as | 
practised by the Jews, and to his own sacrifice 
for sin. But to guard against a misapprehen- 
sion of his spiritual meaning, and to answer the 
objections of some of his hearers, doubtless 
dictated by their natural bias to sensible objects, 
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the door, I will come in to him, and sup with 
him, and he with me.” Here, indeed, is the 
true supper of the Lord under the Gospel dis- 
pensation,—the real participation by the soul of 
the high privileges procured for us by the break- 
ing of his body, and the shedding of his blood: 
by which, propitiation was made for the sins of 
the whole world, and the gift of the Holy Spirit 
in a larger measure was purchased. 

It is evident that the difficulty, prevalent at 
other periods, to discern the spirituality of the 
services which are acceptable to God, existed in 
full force at the time when our Saviour was: per- 
sonally on earth, and in the first age of the 
Christian Church. His early disciples, being 
Jews, had been educated in the practice of many 
ceremonies; their views were outward, and they 
neither understood nor were able to bear, accord- 
ing to his own representation, many of the things 
which he had to say to them. It was only by 


drinketh my blood, dwelleth in me, and I in | degrees, that the full light of the Gospel, and a 
Our holy Redeemer appears to have al- | clear apprehensivn of its spiritual character, 
luded in this passage, not only to the manna, | broke in upon them. 


They thought he spoke 
‘only of material leaven, and water, and bread, 
when his own meaning was spiritual ; and under 


| expectations of a very outward kind, they in- 


| to Israel ?”’ 


he thought proper to declare in explanation, “It | 


is the spirit that quickeneth ; the flesh profiteth | 
nothing : the words that I speak unto you, they | 


are spirit, and they are life.” Hence it is evi- 


| of this and other legal ceremonies. 


dent, that his object was to enforce the necessity, | 


not of any outward ceremony, but of true faith 
in Him, the promised Messiah ; and of that 
participation of the quickening influences of his | 
Holy Spirit, and that forgiveness of sins through } 


quired of him, even after the crucifixion, “ Lord, 
wilt thou at this time restore again the kingdom 
Henee, also, long afterwards, they 
debated much on the necessity of enforcing cir- 
cumcision on the Gentiles, and were themselves 
permitted to continue for a time in the practice 
Indeed, no 
positive general command to cease from them 
was delivered, so far as we know; but they were 
laid aside very gradually; and earlier by some 
than by others. 

Christ himself, the Lord of all, being, as to 


his blood, which are as essential to the life of | his humanity, a Jew, declared that he came, not 


the soul, in the moral wilderness of this world, | 
as the manna was to that of the body in the 
desert.+ Illustrative of this view is the language 
in the Revelations, ‘“ Behold I stand at the door 
and knock : if any man hear my voice and open 


*W hile the great work | of sanctification, or the puri- 
fying and renewing of the mind and affections, is 
pointedly indicated under the term of baptism with 
the Holy Ghost; that of justification, or, as it is 
usually understood, the forgiveness of sins that are 
past, appears to be more especially alluded to in the 
solemn language of our being washed from sin in the 
blood of Christ. Worthy indeed is this great theme of 
admiration and reverence. And oh, that having ex- 
perienced sanctification, by submission to the operations 
of Divine Grace, we may, at the end of our days, through 
infinite mercy, be permitted to unite in the triumphant 
language,“ Unto Him that loved us and washed us 
from our sins in his own blood—to Him be glory and 
dominion for ever and ever! ” 

yOur Lord, when he spoke of the necessity of eating 
his flesh and drinking his blood, alluded, we may 
reverently believe, to the soul’s participating by faith 
in all those benefits, which his flesh or body was broken, 
and his blood shed, to procure for the human race, viz., 
spiritual light, forgiveness of sins, reconciliation, the 
sending of the Spirit of Truth, and complete redemption. 


to destroy the law or the prophets, but to fulfil 
them, and that this should be effected even to 
every jot and tittle; yet the fulfilment was after 
a manner quite different from that which even 
many of his followers had expected. Though 
he was pleased to observe those ceremonies, it 
was not as a pattern for us to do the same things 
literally ; or as establishing one ceremony in ful- 
filment of another previously abrogated; but 
that he might complete and terminate the legal 
dispensation—often explaining that its rites 
should be thenceforth spiritually understood, and 
fulfilled by his death ; who was the anti-type of 
its types, the substance of its shadows, and 
emphatically ‘‘the Truth” itself. Thus we find 
him submitting to the ceremony of baptism, 
attending the feasts, frequenting the worship in 
the temple and synagogues, and the same night 
in which he was betrayed, eating the passover 
with his disciples. 

Nor can we wonder at his turning their atten- 
tion, on that occasion, from the Paschal Lamb 
to himself, ‘the Lamb of God which taketh 
away the sin of the world;” the slaying of the 
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one having evidently been a standing type of 
the death of the other, then about to be accom- 
plished. ‘This do,” said he, “as oft as ye drink 
it, in remembrance of me;” or, in other words, 
as often as ye eat the passover, or drink the 
wine (being part of the same ceremony,) do it 
not with reference.to the blood of the lamb spilt 
in Egypt, for the deliverance of your fathers 
from temporal death ; but do it in remembrance 
of me, and of my blood, shed for the deliverance 
of your own souls from death eternal. We must | 
recollect that those whom he was addressing 
were Jews, then met to celebrate an ancient rite, 
which was figurative of Himself; and that the | 
idea of its being so, which he e xpressly wished 
to enforce, was moakintie ina great degree uew to 
them. He gave them no instructions, such as| 
would doubtless been minutely provided, 
had he designed to found a new ceremony; and 
he was not so particular in this case, as in his 
dire ctions to his disciples , given probably on the 
same occasion, to wash one another's feet, a prac -| 
tice which is not deemed necessary by Christians 
in general. The spiritual lesson which he thus | 
intended to convey, is generally acknowledged, 
his declaration to Peter being applicable to every 
one of us, “If I wash thee not, thou hast no} 
part with me;” which clearly alluded to the} 
one saving baptism, or purification of the heart 
through the Holy Ghost. 
the lesson designed to be conveyed, we here see 





But spiritual as was | 
that our Lord condescended to the weaktiess of | 
his followers, in employing external actions and 
emblems, and using familiar terms and ideas, to} 
illustrate and enforce it ; hence it becomes neces- 
sary to guard carefully against mistaking these 
for the Divine truths which they were merely 
employed to indicate. 

When we conte mplate the perfection of the| to 
Christian dispensation, we cannot doubt the 
eutire adaptation of our Saviour’s instructions | 
to the wants of his followers, and to his own| 
gracious purposes Had he designed ‘to incul- 
cate a system of religion, i in any respect essen- ! 
tially or decidedly ceremonial, he would, doubt- 
less, have been most minute and specific in ex- 
plaining the necessary details. The rites of the 
law were, laid down by Moses, with the most 





scrupulous enumeration and accuracy. If, there- | 


fore, any rite be positively required under the 
Christian code, would it not be injurious to its 
great Author to suppose that his instructions are 
less complete, or that they are unsuited to that 
character of plain intelligibility, yet high per- 
fection, which marks every other part of his 
Divine declarations and commands? 

In considering, generally, the observances of 
the disciples of our Lord, and whether they 
were designed for our imitation, various cireum- 
stances must be taken into account. We must 
recollect their twofold characters—that whilst 
they were the instruments in promulgating the 


} . 
sistance. 





free and perfect dispensation of Christianity, 
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‘they were at the same time, until the death of 
Christ, under the Jewish law of carnal ordi- 
nances and bondage, and naturally practised, down 
to that period, the various rites of their law; 
we must, therefore, endeavor to distinguish the 
acts which they performed as Jews, from those 
which clearly appertain to the new covenant of 
grace and freedom. But we are told by the 


apostle Paul, about thirty years after the death 


of Christ, that he had blotted “out the hand- 
writing of ordinances that was against”’ the 
Jews, and had taken ‘‘it out of the way, nailing 
it to his cross.” And if blotted out, surely they 
were then no longer to be observed even by 
them ; the apostle thus implying, as our Lord 
himself probably did, when he said, “It is 
finished,” that the Mosaic dispensation and its 
typical ceremonies were then at an end. 


[ lo be continued. ] 


REMARKABLE INCIDENT, 
Stephen Grellet being in the South of France, 
at Marseilles, met with a young man of the name 


|of Kothen from Sweden, under religious exer- 


cise, who had lately lost his only child, and had 


| withstood the persuasion of his friends to have it 


baptized. He kept with him during the several 
religious opportunities he had in that place, and 


| continued afterwards to attend a small meeting 


that J. E. Mollet kept at_ Marseilles. When 


writing to Stephen Grellet some time after, he 
| says nearly as follows :— ' 


‘“‘ | have just returned from our little meeting, 
where J. EK. Mollet has spoken ona subject on 
which I preached about two years ago, on a rock 
in the Baltic Sea, and as this circumstance may 
raise thy curiosity, I proceed to give an account 
of it. I was going on business from Stockholm 

Copenhage n; when passing along with the 

captain in order to get on board the vessel, the 
ery of fire induced us to turn back, immediate 
attention being necessary in order to render as- 
The captain and myself parted in the 
crowd, and he not meeting with me, and the 
tide being nearly exhauste d, sailed without me. 
When I got to the wharf, finding the vessel gone, 


| and not ‘being able to obtain a passage in any 


other, I engaged a fisherman to take me in his 
vessel. After ‘being a little while at sea, I heard 
the captain speaking to his men inthe Fin 
language, (which they did not apprehend [ 
understood,) saying that what I had in my 
trunks must be valuable goods, and concluded 
the easiest way to get possession of them was to 
throw me everboard, which for the first time 
brought me to remember that there was a God, 
and caused me earnestly to put up my prayers 
to Him for protection and deliverance, yet with- 
out letting the men know that I understood what 
they said. After awhile, | ventured to say to 
the captain, that he did not steer aright course; 
at which he said, ‘ Are you a mariner?’ ‘No,’ 
I replied, ‘but I know enough of navigation to 
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ascertain in what direction Copenhagen lies, and 
that we are not going thither.’ Then the captain 
queried, ‘Have you been at college?’ ‘ Yes,’ 
I said, ‘Thave.’ ‘ Have you studied divinity?’ 
‘ Yes, and many other branches, too,’ I answered. 
‘Can you preach?’ ‘It is likely I could,’ I 
replied. ‘ What have you in these trunks ?’— 
(then remembering I had put many books on 
the top of one of them)—lI said, ‘ A scholar 
ought to have a good supply of books.’ After 
a while, in a careless manner I opened that 
trunk, thereby giving them an opportunity to 
see the books, and taking cut one as if to read 
it. I heard them in the Fin language say one 
to another, what should we do with the books? 
We, however, continued to sail the same course, 
and towards night came to a rock in the midst 
of the Baltic Sea, where we landed, and the 
captain taking me to a cave, introduced me to 
an old woman, saying, ‘ Mother, I bring youa 
young man, and a preacher, too!’ To which 
she replied, ‘I thank you, my son, for to-mor- 
row is Sunday, and he will preach to us, for we 
have not heard the Word of God these twelve 
years;’ which brought me into a very great 
strait. Seeing 1 had committed myself, I en- 
deavored to prepare something, but could not 
put two thoughts together, nor remember a single 
scripture passage,* and continued toiling all the 
evening, but in vain. After dark, about fifteen 
more of the sea robbers came to the rock, and | 
passed the night, with the conclusion that the 
next day would be my last. However, next 
morning pretty early I walked about the rock, 
still endeavoring to put a few thoughts together, 
but with no better success, when amidst the 
darkness attending the prospect, the old woman 
called me, saying it was time to come and preach. 
I went to the cave, and sat down among them 
for awhile in great agony, apprehending my last 
moments were come, when the feeling of the 
power of the Supreme Being, and what man 
owes to him, opened to my view, and I began to 
speak on it in such 4 manner that I was melted 
into tears, and great was my astonishment on 
looking over these people, to observe they also 
were reduced to the like situation, whereupon I 
felt a boldness to lay before them their situation, 
and to state to them that, although they might 
escape human justice, they could not the Divine, 
simply inviting and encouraging them to return 
and repent. After the conclusion of the meet- 
ing, the old woman took me in her arms and 
kissed me, saying, ‘ My child, after dinner I will 
let you go.’ She had my trunks put into an 
open boat, managed by an old woman and «& 
young girl. We were three nights and two days 
going to Copenhagen. My mind was much 
humbled under a sense of the great preservation 
I had experienced, and the affecting considera- 

*This was the more remarkable, he being a great 
scbol ir, and understanding many languages. 
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tion that one like me, who had lived out of the 
fear and knowledge of God, should have been 
made an instrument of good to these poor 
people.”’— The London Friend. 


For Friends’ Review. 
«¢ Even so, Father, for so it seemeth good in thy sight.” 
The following beautiful and touching incident, 
related to the writer recently, affords a lively 
and practical exemplification of resignation to 
the Divine will under affliction. A gentleman 


| in London, on visiting a Deaf and Dumb Insti- 


tution, inquired of one of the pupils, a little boy, 
whose intelligent and interesting countenance 
had attracted his attention, “ My son, who 
made the world ?”’ The child with his pencil on 
the black board wrote, “‘In the beginning God 
created the Heavens and the earth.” Being 
alike pleased with the source and correctness of 
the answer, he proposed another question, “ For 
what purpose did Jesus Christ come into the 
world?”’ He again wrote his reply, which was, 
“This isa faithful saying and worthy of all 
acceptation, that Jesus Christ came into the 
world to save sinners.” A more appropriate 
answer could not have been made than in the 
expressive words of Holy Writ that he employed. 
The gentleman was forcibly struck with these 
beautiful answers, evincing the rich mine of 
thought that disclosed itself to the outward 
world only by a slow and laborious method, and 
also his ready acquaintance with Scripture. 
There was one more question which he wished 
to propound, though he feared to wound a chord 
that might vibrate painfully in a mind s0 
delicately constituted, yet he ventured to ask, 
“ Why is it that God in his rich merey has be- 
stowed upon me the gifts of hearing and speech, 
and has denied you these senses?” ‘The little 
mute, who had never listened to the sweet har- 
monies of sound of the outward creation, and 
who never knew the influence of the human 
voice in social converse, yet whose inward ear 
had been opened to understand the mysteries of 
that glorious kingdom that is within us, again 
took his pencil and wrote, “ Even so, Father, for 
so it seemeth good in thy sight.”” What lan- 
guage could more appropriately express his full 
submission to the Divine will in his great depri- 
vations, and what abundant food for reflection 
does the answer afford to all who, perhaps, amid 
many mercies, are disposed to repine at the dis- 
pensations of an all-wise Providence. Let us 
then, when a doubt arises, or we feel like inquir- 
ing, why is this permitted or that sent, adopt 
the language, ‘‘ Even so, Father, for so it seemeth 
good in thy sight.” B. J. ©. 


Always adhere strictly to truth; but while 
you express what is true, express it in a pleasing 


manner. ‘Truth is the picture; the manner is 
the frame which displays it to advantage. 
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For Friends 
PEACE 


* Review 
IN EUROPE. 

The following notice of the effort of the Peace 
Congress Committee to procure the insertion of 
an article into the treaty about being concluded 
at Paris, requiring that all future national dif- 
ferences shall be decided by arbitration, is ex- 
tracted from the foreign corre spondence of the 
North American and U. S. Gazette, under date | 
of the 18th ult. 

‘The Peace C 
and Manchester, 
all that can be 
the c mpletion of a Treaty of Peace, determined 


mgress Committee of London 


finding the Conferences, from 


gathered, likely to terminate in | 


that an auspicious moment had arrived for the | 


establishment of 
future, 
again take place 


no wars may 
A deputation of this Society, 
ers of Parliament and ¢ ntle- 
Right Hon. T. Milner Gib- 
Palmerston, at his private 
purpose of presenting a me- 
for the insertion in the treaty 
Paris, binding the 
Powers to refer to arbitration any 
juent causes of difference. Mr. M. Gibson, 
who introduced the deputation, stated to his 


so faras Europe is concerned, 
if memb 
mev headed by the 
son, waited on Lord 
residence , for the 
morial praying 
nego Gilies at 
contracting 


compos l 


of a cl use 


subse 


Lordship, whatever might be the difference of 


Opinion among the gentlemen there 
on the abstract que stion of peace 


was none 


embled, 
or war, there 
as to the desirableness of substituting 


arbiti ition for war as a practical proposition 
The memori al was then read, and Lord Kobert 


Grosvenor, M. P., followed, by P inting out to 
Lord Palmerston the favorable character of the 
moment for the advocacy of such a proposal. 
A Congress of Nations were now assembled, and 
it might be impossible to get them together 
again for any such purpose, and it would bea 
great misfortune to humanity if such an oppor- 
tunity Lord Palmerston expressed 
his readiness to give the memorial all the atten- 
tion it deserved, but he doubted if the object 
proposed would be obtained. Abstractedly be- 
tween individuals, arbitration by some impartial 
third person of matters in dispute was practi- 
cable, but it was not so with nati ns, because it 
was alinost impossible to find disinterested arbi- 
trators. Who was the impartial judge between 
Turkey and Russia? In the case of the dispute 
between England and the United States, in 
which the King of the Netherlands made an 
award, the Americins viewed it rather as a re- 
commendation than a decision. 
former attempts was not very encouraging. 

Mr. Cobden, M. P., who was present, reminded 
his Lords ship of the treaty 
England and America uy 
tion, in which the stipulation 
and at this very moment, 


were lost. 


concluded between 
yon the fisheries ques- 
introduced, 


was 


The result of 


their principles, so that in| 


solution to the meetings of the 


| trade policy r of 


the Government had | 


prop sed a reference to: arbitr: ation in the C entral 


The Committee regarded 
it as of the highest importance that future mis- 


American question. 
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understandings should as referre d to a Court of 
Appe ral before the disputes had become unman- 
ageable, through the excitement of passion. Lord 
Palmerston did not object to arbitration as a 
principle, and he believed that now neither Eng- 
land, France, nor Austria would let small matters 
involve either of them in a war, and though he 
could not go with the deputation to the full 
extent of their opinions, yet he thought they 
would have much influence on that of m: ankind, 
and with a full rounded period he bowed them 
out. They retired feeling the *y had been well 
received, but that no more notice would be taken 
of their memorial than if they had not presented 
it at all.” 

The subjoined extract is derived from the 
same source, dated the 21st ult. 

‘Peace is certain; it is all but declared. 
On Wednesday, at the Cabinet Council, which 
was held at the Foreign Office, it was determined 
not only to stop further enlistment, but to dis- 
continue sending stores and material to the 
Crimea. Yesterday, in conformity with this 
determination, orders were issued to the various 
departments. 

This is the most significant sign that has yet 
appeared, for the British Government has never, 
from the commencement of the conferences 
ceased to act as if it doubted the possibility of 
the consummation of a treaty of peace. It has 
been energetic in continuing to increase its 
means to prolong the war; it has been cold and 
reserved at every phase of the conferences ; it 
has been more ready to predict an enliven le 
Congress than 
even to appear to hope for that which has oceur- 
red; and when, therefore, it takes the initiative 
in stopping the war suppli es, it may be very 
reasonably conclude 7 that peace is restored. The 
preliminary treaty, in fact, has been drawn up. 
It will be si: eae ‘Sabanien, and says 
that on Easter Monday peace will be proclaimed. 

There cannot be much doubt thai the parties 
chiefly interested in bringing about this desirable 
end of the conferences, have been the Emperors 
of Russia and France; 
without question, suffered enormously from this 
war, not alone in men and treasure, but in other 
points, which it will take many, many years to 
recover; and, secondly, because the Emperor 
Napoleon has set his s art upon extending the 
of France by largely ing its 
commercial prospe oe, rather than by adding to 
its military glory. A strong admirer of the free 
England, he seeks to apply it to 
the commerce of France. A believer in the idea 
that the material strength of the United King- 
dem of Great Britain lies in its vast commercial, 
manufacturing and financial r a 
than in its maritime or military supremacy, he 
seeks to emulate its policy. He is anxious to 
greatly improve and extend his capital, by in- 
creasing its buildings and decorating its priucipal 


rumor 


first, because Russia has, 


greatness inereas 


sourees, 
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places. He wishes to enlarge the principal 
cities and ports of France, and to push forward | 
in the true spirit of civilization and social pro- | 
gress, at a more rapid rate than has hitherto 
been adopted; and he believes, with undoubted | 
justice, that these important results can only be | 
accomplished in a period of profound peace. 
The Emperor of Russia, struck with horror at | 
what he witnessed in his journeys to and from 
and in the Crimea, is animated by similar desires. 
Extension of commerce, facility of intercourse 
by increase of railways, improvement of trade , 
by liberal tariffs, lightening of the burdens of 
the people, enlarging the greatness of Russia by | 
contributing to the happiness, the comforts, the 
wealth of the people, rather than by an exten- 
sion of territory torn by tremendous holocausts 
to military glory, are the visions floating through 
the brain of Alexander the Second, which have 
dictated the instructions to Count Orloff to suffer 
nothing to prove an obstacle in the way of peace 


| 


THE PLAGUE SPOTS OF A GREAT CITY. 
(Continued from page 472.) 

A few more extracts from “ London Shad- 

ows,” the pamphlet quoted in our last number, 

may give some idea both of the destitute state | 


of the poor in a part of that city, and of some 
of the efforts which have been made to furnish 
better accommodations. 
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and, with ienlitdloes selk hopes that one day 
soon the part of the river before his eyes may 
in like manner be concealed, he wends comfort- 
ably on his way. 

‘« A more enterprising traveller, however, who, 
anxious to get an anecdote or two of the ancient 


| stream, follows its apparent course in a northward 


| direction, will find that the Fleet, like the river 
Mole, again appears ata short distance tothe light 


| of the day, and for several hundred yards through 
| the dense population of Clerkenwell, he dives 


down various courts, and by the favor of indi- 
viduals, peeps out of dilapidated windows over- 
looking the Fleet in hopes to discover the end 
of its polluted course (for be it remembered this 
stream is the sewer for the refuse of a popula- 
tion of more than half a million of persons). 
Few men could view the blackness or hear the 
rolling of the Fleet, not to mention its effect on 
the other senses, without feeling pity for all re- 
siding near it. The explorer of the Fleet will find 
a street closely abutting upon it, on the east 
side of which are dense masses of buildings 
thickly populated : he will not fail to note the 
entrance to Frying-pan-alley; this way is ex- 
actly two feet six inches wide, and say twenty 
fect long: there would not be room to get a 


| full-sized coffin out of this court without turn- 


ing it on itsedge. At the end of this passage 
is a long line of squalid houses running in 
sharp perspective ; little turnings, wherein are 
dust-bins and other matters, lead to similar 


| courts and alleys. The greater number of these 


“Let us look at the valley of the Fleet, Clerk- 
enwell. Within the liberties of the City, in| 
continuation of the new street from the end of 
Farringdon-street, this most abominable of riv- 
ers has been hidden from the sight; and the 
houses on its banks have to a great extent been 
swept away, and those who inhabited them have 
been driven to equally unfit lodgings in other 
districts—a fact not to be lost sight of in con- | 
sidering the effects of the demolition of the 
dwellings of the poor without any provision for 
their reception elsewhere. 

If there were no courts and blind alleys, there | 
would be less immorality and physical suffering. | 
The means of escaping from public view which | 
they afford, generate evil habits; and, even} 
when this is not the case, render personal efforts | 
for improvement unlikely. We would have such | 
cleared away, therefore; but it is at the same 
time necessary that other accommodation should | 
first be provided for those who are driven out. | 

‘“‘ The visitor to the neighborhood alluded to | 
will notice in the cleared space a substantial | 
wooden hoarding running up for some distance. 
A tall man may peep over it, and see and hear | 
the ‘ Fleet’ rolling in an unwholesome stream. 
If we follow the course of this hoarding for 
some distance we shall see that the river enters 
and is hidden by a gloomy archway. The visit- 
or may exclaim, ‘here is the end of the Fleet,’ 


| houses are occupied by costermongers, and the 
various articles of traffic and animals required 
in the trade are lodged in the lower story. It 


would be difficult to give a complete notion of 


the dirty appearance of those courts and their 
inhabitants. On the opposite side of the way, 
after passing under an archway, we come to a 
special scene of wreck and neglect. 

‘‘Few would suppose that these dilapidated 
buildings were inhabited, and that too in the 


midst of winter, by human beings. In some 


parts the glass and framing have been entirely 


removed, and vain attempts made to stop out 
the wind and snow by sacking and other matter. 
The basement is occupied by donkeys and dogs. 


| In one of the rooms we found a very old Irish 


woman (who said she was more than fivescore 
| years of age}, crouching over a little fire; her 
son, a man about thirty years of age, lives with 
her. ‘There was no bedstead or other furniture 


| in the room ; the ceiling was cracked and rotten, 
| and the window destroyed. The rent of this 


room is 1s. 6d. per week. This description will 


| answer for several other oad but the 


rooms in the house to the right, by the dense 
packing and sad poverty of thei Ir inmates, make 
the place already mentioned appear better by 
the contrast. In the first room, the windows 
of which were filled with tins, wood, rags, Xc., 
we found a middle aged Irishman mending the 

















trowsers of a lad about sight years sof age, W om, 
he was going to despatch to ‘ “worruk, to get his 
living.’ Other children, too young to handle a 
broom ata crossing, or even to beg, stood about. 
There was an old bedstead in the room with 
straw upon it and some dirty rags: there was 
also a chair without a back, which was politely | 
handed for our use. Here we heard long com- 
plaints of want of work; but our friend was 
evidently one of those who would not much dis- 
tress himself in searching for it,—his six chil- 
dren will beg,—his wife will sell matches in the | 
streets,—he will let part of his miserable tene- 
ments to lodgers,—and probably finish his use- 
less and degraded existence in the workhouse, 
leaving behind him a large legacy of paupers, 
if not criminals. The room above presented 
scene of still greater destitution. There was 
not a single piece of furniture init; three beds 
were rolled up on the ground ; against the walls 
at intervals, the whole worldly property of the 
different lodgers was suspended ; attached to 
many articles, and also suspended from the roof, 
were sinall bottles of ‘ holy water.’ In some i 
stances these little collections of effects consist- 
ed of a bonnet and cloak and shawl, with a 
basket used forthe sale of fruit and flowers ; ‘in 
others, nothing but a very old basket and a rag- 
ged shawl. In one part of the room th: re was a 
woman sorting bones, pieces of iron cinders, XeC., 
which she had gathered in the street ; in another 
part, between the two beds, were a few cin- 
ders, which had been sifted out and pl iced there 
for the purpose of supplying the fire, round 
which were squatted dirty and ill-clad women 
and children. This room and the room below 
it, already mentioned, lodge in the night time 
twenty five persons. The houses in this court 
belong to a gentleman at Notting-hill, by whom 
they are let to a chimney-sweeper, who lives on 
the spot, and then sublets them as mentioned.’ 
‘In Portpool-lane is an improved building, 
erected under the sup rintendence of the Socie- 
ty for improving the Condition of the Working 
Classes—part of the funds for the erection of 
this building was provided by subscriptions col- 
lected in the London churches on the Thanks- 
giving-day for the departure of cholera. It is 
a great advantage to the neighborhood, and con- 





sists of a very large warehouse, apartments for| 
ironing, &e. It has been converted to its pre-| 
sent purpose from the wreck of a brewhouse. 
Underneath the warehouse the cellars have been | 
divided and fitted with closets to enable the cos- 
termongers to store their unsold goods, instead 
of taking them into rooms so thickly occupied 
as those we have mentioned. 

“Each closet is provided with a lock and 
key, and a small weekly sum is charged for) 
this, and for accommodations for their barrows, 
Ke. ; there are also two sets of rooms for fami- 
lies, similar to those erected by the Socie ty in 
other parts of London, and rooms for sing sle wo-' 
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men of good character ; these rooms are neatly 
fitted with washhand-stand, two iron bedsteads, 
mattresses, &c.; they are plentifully supplied 
with water, and well ventilated: the rent of 
each of these rooms is 2s. per week: they are 
mostly occupted by two persons, who pay thus 
ls. a week for a comfortable lodging, partly fur- 
nished. The great advantage of houses of this 
description for needlewomen and poor persons 
who take in washing, which they can complete 
at the washhouse op posite, is evident ; and the 
good will be great if it can -be shown that this 
class of buildings will pay a fair return on the 
cost of erection at this rent.’’ 

“‘ Within a stone’s throw of King’s Arms- 
yard the Great Plague of 1665 first broke 
out in London. It is distressing that, in 
spite of cautions and advice, though nearly 200 
years have elapsed, this neighborhood should 
still be allowed to be a harbor for fever and oth- 
er epidemics. Dr. Sutherland, in his report of 
1848-49, writes,—‘ Suffice it to say that chole- 
ra, true to the laws by which epidemics are gov- 
erned, followed the usual track of fevers by 
which Edinburgh and Leith are scourged, loca- 
ting itself in the same filthy closes, occupying 
the same ill-ventilated and over-crowded tene- 
ments, not unfrequently carrying off its victims 
from the selfsame rooms which its fatal rav- 
ages nearly depopulated in the epidemic of 
1832.’ 

‘‘ Fever is rife inthis neighborhood: on the 
Sunday before our visit four bodies were taken 
from Wild’s-buildings; and we heard a little 
girl quietly advising another child not to go into 
a certain passage, lest she should get the fever. 
Although the houses about here are dirty and 
ill-drained, they are in tolerably good repair. 
The waste of life and increase of pauperism in 
this neighborhood are very considerable, to a 
great extent caused by the want of cleanliness 
and the ill arrangement of the dwellings. The 
correctness of this statement is shown by the 
contrast in the health of the lodgers in the mo- 
del lodging-house for men hard by, which has 
been ope med for six or seven years, with that of 
the general neighborhood. ‘This place was al- 
tered to its present use by the Society for Im- 
proving the Condition of the Laboring Classes ; 
and it is gratifying to find that even in this 
neighborhood the benefit of well-ventilated lodg- 
ings is properly appreciated. The house 
contains eighty-two beds, a large sitting-room or 
kitchen, accommodation for w: ishing, a small li- 
brary, &c.: the charge for lodging is 4d. per 
night, or 2s a week : many of the lodgers have 
resided here for some time, one so long as five 
years. The manager of the place says, that 
there are never fewer than seventy-five lodgers 
each night, and that generally all the beds are 
occupied. When the cholera was carrying off 


people on all sides, there did not occur a single 
case here; and scarcely any illness which re- 
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quired hospital care has happened in it since the 
opening of the building.” 





FRIENDS’ REVLEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 12, 1856. 

We have given place in the present number 
to a notice of the prospects now opening upon 
Europe, that the hand of violence may again be 
stayed, and the usual, if not an improved pacific 
intercourse between the nations of Western | 
Europe be once more restored. One circum- 
stance, not the least interesting, is the effort 
made by the Peace Congress Committee, to pro- 
eure the insertion of a provision in the expected | 
treaty of peace, by which the contracting parties 
shall be mutually bound to refer any subject of | 
dispute which may hereafter arise, to arbitrators 
mutually chosen for that purpose. 





It has been often cited and held as a fixed 
political maxim, that nations should use the 


time of peace in providing the means of military 


defence. This, in plain, domestic language, is | 


little more and little less than this: when the 





rulers of nations find nothing to quarrel about, 
then is the time to make preparation for putting 
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respecting the taxation of the latter by the au- 
thority of Parliament, the contest, though ap- 
parently a family one, was not ended until 
nearly all Western Europe was involved in the 
horrors of war. A treaty, terminating this con- 
test, could not be negotiated without bringing 
the interests of France and Spain, as well as 
those of England and the United States, under 
discussion and adjustment. The contest which 
now appears likely to be happily ended, would 
seem to have originated ina dispute between 
Russia and Turkey respecting the religious free- 
dom and protection of the Greek Christians, 
resident within the latter empire; yet so insig- 
nificant does the original dispute now appear, 
that we should feel little surprise if upon the 
promulgation of the expected treaty of peace, 
the case of the Greek Christians should be 
passed over in silence. Whatever subjects may 
be embraced or overlooked in the pending 
treaty, we may rest assured that the interests 
and policy of all the nations of Western Europe 
will be deeply involved in the negotiation ° and 
we may well hope that no subject embracing so 


many interests as those now concerned, will 


| arise for a long time to come. It therefore be- 


the people into a condition to prosecute with | hoves the advocates of permanent and universal! 


effect any disputes which national interest or 
jealousy may fan into life. A much wiser 


maxim may unquestionably be formed by revers- | 


ing the preceding: In the time of war adopt 
the means of promoting and establishing per- 
manent peace. 

Unhappily for the interests of mankind, few 


opportunities occur for adjusting and arranging, 


on an extensive scale, the relations of the dif- 
ferent powers of Europe to each other, except 
when, as in the present instance, a treaty is 
about to be negotiated for bringing to a close 
a sanguinary conflict, in which nearly all Eu- 
rope has been more or less involved. So con- 
tagious are the influence and operations of war, 
that a conflict between any two of the powers 
of Europe can hardly be satisfactorily adjusted, 
without bringing into view the interests and 
arrangements of neighboring powers which had 
no part in the original controversy. Even the 
wide Atlantic itself is not always a sufficient 
barrier to the propagation and extension of po- 
litical and military contests. When, about 
ninety years ago, a controversy arose between 
Great Britain and her North American colonies 


| peace to use such influence as they possess, to 
| procure, if possible, the introduction of a pro- 
vision such as that in question, into the pending 
treaty. 

The coldness with which the address of the 
Peace Congress Committee was received by 
| Lord Palmerston, as it can occasion little sur- 
prise to those who have reflected upon the sub- 
| ject, ought to produce no discouragement or re- 
| laxation of effort in so good acause. The whole 
policy of the British government is so adjusted 
toa military basis, that almost every part of 
| their system would require to be changed, if the 
plan of pacific arbitrament was substituted for 
|} that of military force. The government itself 
may be justly said to have sprung from war and 


violence. The established system of primogen- 


the feudal system, is peculiarly unfavorable to a 
policy purely pacific. While so large a part of 


the landed property of the kingdom is held by 
the nobility, and transmitted by the law of pri- 
mogeniture to the oldest branch of the family, 





many younger sons of these landed proprietors 
must remain to be provided for, To these sons, 








iture, which originated in the military power of 


the higher offices in the army and na\y furnish 
a convenient resort. In case war was rendered 


unpopular by the substitution of a reference to | 


a third power, the naval and military establish- 
ments might, unquestionably, be greatly reduced. 
Besides, we may reflect, that men like Lord Pal- 
merston, accustomed to the administration of 
government according to the existing system of 
policy, will naturally, and necessarily, be more 
disposed to discover or imagine the difficulties 
than the advantages of the plan offered for their 


acceptance. A little reflection will therefore con- 


vince us, that it is not in the seats of the officers | Jabors on the part of the philanthropists of 
of the government that we are to expect active |Great Britain to procure the abolition of the 


| slave trade, and finally the extinction of slavery 


and zealous promoters of any change, however 
salutary, which must materially affect the usual 
order of procedure. 


That the general adoption, by the nations of | 


Eyrope, of 
bint 


all questions which they could not satisfactorily 


a provision in their mutual treaties, 


ling themselves to refer to impartial umpires 


adjust between themselves, would, in its prac- | 


tical op ration, be attended with some difficul- 


ties, is freely admitted. That those difficulties, 


in many cases, would be greatly embarrassing, 

uwnot be doubted. But will Lord Palmerston 
or any other politician deny, that the present 
usual mode of adjusting disputes between na- 
tions is attended with difficulties, which ought 
to lead every man possessing an influence over 
the affairs of government, to look towards the 
ad ption of a change ? 

No great improvements in the arrangement 


be 


part of wisdom sug- 


ty ever were, or ever will made 


ut diff 


iculty ; and the 


° | 
gests that the means and the importance, not 


the difficulties, of improvement, should be re- | 


garded. 
often furnishes a stimulus to the exercise of the 
means ; while a view of the real or imaginable 
Ss, ten ls to paral} ze those efforts which 

: of the case really requires. That the 


measure in question, if brought into practical 


‘t, even though it should fail to be success- | 


ll cases, would be an important step in 
the progress of nations, will searcely be denied 
hy 


yany. Probably few arbitrations would be as 


unjust « 


if a military contest. Time was, when 


d the 


a contest between individuals by judicial combat 


our 


} 


Anglo-Saxon ancestors regard: 


sa evidence on which side of the controversy 
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A belief in the possibility of a remedy | 


r injurious to either party as the result | 


ad cision of 
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justice lay; but those crude and barbarous no- 
tions have been long since discarded. Is it not 
time that notions equally crude and barbarous, 
respecting the contests of nations, were also dis- 
carded in practice as well as in theory ? 

It is devoutly to be hoped that the friends of 
universal peace will use such efforts as the 
present crisis furnishes an opportunity of doing, 


to press upon the governments concerned in the 


| negotiation, and especially upon that of Great 


Britain, the adoption of the measure in question, 


or some equivalent one. 


The result of the 


itself within the British dominions, may well 
afford encourage ent to a similar perseverance 


in this not less important cause. Els 


We commence in this number the publica- 
tion of the greater part of ‘an essay on some of 
| the obstacles to the reception of Christian truth 
in its fulness and spirituality, written a few 
years since by our friend John Allen, of Corn- 
lwall, England. Although it is doubtless true 
|that there is an increasing appreciation of the 
| spirituality of the gospel in the world at large, 
yet there are painful proofs of individual declen- 


sion among some who have had a birthright in 


We believe that these 





our religious Society. 


in rural districts, here or elsewhere, and doubt- 


cases are more frequent in our large cities than 
| 


less are often to be attributed to the greater 
| freedom from restraint in associating with some 
other religious denominations, and to the gratifi- 
cation of certain tastes in connection with their 
npli ity of 
Nor in this e 


influence for evil 


forms of worship, which the sir our 


Christian profession forbids. yn- 
nection can we overlook the 
of that want of unity and earnest co-operation 
which, in some localities, has sadly lessened 


the authority and weight of our religious com- 


munity. 


It is, however, very ensy under such 
circumstances, to take too depre ssing a viel 
our actual condition. If some voluntarily 

draw from our religious fellowship, and 

| again into the observance of typt 1] 

| to a profession in which that spirita 
the Christian 


reli 
a. ° 
}18 more or less overlaid and obscure d 


is a distinctive mark of 


be- 


, Ww 
= ‘ 
llieve that there are many who ar becoming 
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more deeply etpneeted with the Manainete of 
true spiritual worship, and prepared to maintain 
with Christian firmness all those gospel truths to 
which it is our privilege to be witnesses. 
In discussing the subject of ritual observances, | 
two inquiries naturally present themselves. Are | 
such rites inconsistent with the obvious scope 


9 


| 
? and what 


and design of the gospel dispensation | 
is the special teaching of the Holy Seriptures in 
reference to them? In the essay, of which a 
part is now presented to our readers, our friend 
John Allen dwells more especially on the first | 
of these questions, showing, in a rapid historical 
sketch, the origin of these observances, the oc- 
easion of their perpetuation after the spreading 
of Christianity, and the influences by which they 
were sustained. The proofs from Scripture are 
ample and conclusive. His essay does not, 
however, exhaust that portion of the subject 
which relates to the special teaching of Holy 
Scripture, and the true meaning of certain pas- 
sages which are adduced in support of these 
rites. Barclay and others, of our early writers, 
as well as J. J. Gurney and other modern au- 
thors, have, with great force and clearness, ex- 
amined this topic. But nowhere is there a more 
thorough and conclusive elucidation of it than 
in an essay by William Penn, entitled “a de- 
fence of a paper called Gospel Truths,” against 
the Bishop of Cork. Some portions of that es- 
say may well follow the treatise which is com- 
menced in this number. C. 


Tue Howarp Institution.—An “ appeal’ 
on behalf of this institution has been received 
from the Managers, with a request that its ur- 


gent need of aid might be communicated to our 
readers. The treasury is nearly destitute of | 





funds, and the liberality of our citizens is earn- 
estly invoked. 

“The Howard Institution’ was established | 
by “The Female Prison Association of Phila- | 


. , 5 | 
delphia,” as a place of refuge and reform for 


such females as may claim the interest and pro- | 


tection of the Association; either those who, 
after having served a term of imprisonment 
manifest a disposition to reform, or others who, 
on account of their immoral or vicious habits, 
equally need Christian counsel, moral_ restraint 
and domestic discipline. Its usefuluess has been 
demonstrated by results during the two years 
and a half which have elapsed since it was 
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opened. Fifty-four women (mostly discha irged 
prisoners) have been admitted, nearly all of 
whom, it is believed, have profited by the care 
bestowed upon them. Several were restored to 
their families with fair promise of an amend- 
ment of life, and situations in the country have 
been procured for twenty-one, from most of 
whose employers satisfactory and cheering ac- 


| counts have at various times been received. 


The management of this beautiful Christian 


‘charity is entrusted to those in whom the ful- 


lest confidence may be placed. Contributions 
in clothing or provisions will be gratefully re- 
ceived at the institution, in Poplar street, fourth 
house above Sixteenth, and donations of money 
by Rebecca Collins, corner of Oak and Filbert 
streets, and Sarah E. Wistar, No. 133 Filbert 
street. R. 





Free Lasor Goopvs.—The following remarks 
are introduced from Burritt’s Citizen, and we 
would gladly hope that an increasing number 
will avail themselves of the opportunity now 
presented, to substitute the products of free 
labor in their wardrobes and on their tables, for 
those which are brought to the market through 
the sufferings and the forced and uncompensated 
toil of the slave. R. 


“ There is no doubt that a very large number 
of the friends of the slave would prefer to fur- 
nish their tables and wardrobes with articles 
free from the taint of his oppression, if they 
were easily accessible, and were really and truly 
the productions of free labor. A doubt as to 
the genuineness of articles purporting to be free 
has been a serious obstacle from the beginning 
of this movement. ‘To remove this, it is abso- 
lutely necessary that there shall be at least one 
establishment entirely devoted to the collection, 
manufacture, and sale of articles unstained by 
slave labor. Such an establishment exists in 
Philadelphia, under the proprietorship and 
management of George W. Taylor, N. W. corner 
of Fifth and Cherry Streets. At great pains, 
he collects free labor sugar, rice, Xc., to supply 
all those who prefer these articles to the produc- 
tions of slavery. Within the last year, through 
the generous co-operation of friends of the 


»; cause, he has been able to fit up a factory 
for the manufacture of cotton, which is now 


producing a great variety of goods. Whatever 
comes from his ware-house will be free from the 
taint of human bondage. Now, then, we would 
commend to the friends of the slave the estab- 
lishment of local depdts, for supplying their re- 
spective communities with these articles. Every 
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such depot, though but a little upper room in 
some private will be the centre of anti- | 
slavery sentime Where it is not practicable 
to open a permanent depét, much could be done 
by canvassing th  ocea y for orders for these 
free labor go . W. Taylor will gladly furnish | 
he has f for ah to any one who | 
will show them to his or her neighbors, and ob- | 
tain orders. When have secured 
irded to him, he will transmit the whole 
in a parcel by the readiest and cheapest convey- 
ance. We hope all the friends of the free labor 
movement will lend a vigorous hand to the pro--| 
motion of this home department of the enter- 
prize. The obje 
the cultivation, 
consumption ‘ 
&e. To 
these 
undertaki 
our read r 
tively 


house, 
nts. 


samples of those 


these been 
and forw 


cts are to stimulate and extend | 
collection, manufacture 
Free Labor cotton, rice, sugar, 
the ¢ ynsumption use of 
the Northern States will be an 
creat importance, and we trust 
co-operate personally and ac- 
work.’ 
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Ridge Mo y Meeting, Rush County, Indiapa. 

—, on the 12th of 3rd while passing 
from Terre Hante to Indianapolis, Joun Littier, 
in the 46th year of his age ; a member of Driftwood 
Monthly Meeting, Indiana. 

—,on the 13th of 2d mo. last, near Azali: 
Indiana, Lyp1a, widow of Joseph Cosand 
37th year her 
Monthly Meet g 

—-, in Warren 
10th month, 1855, 
Mary Brown, 


relatives and 


on 


A : 
{ a 


mo., 


» 0 


, in the | 
the same 


ol ve; 


u a member ol 
on the 19th of 
Aaron Brown, son of John and 
in year his age. His 
friends have the consoling belief that 
his end was peace; he expressed a little time be- 
fore his close, that his love for every one knew no 


bounds, and in his supplication to the throne of 


County, Ohio, 


he 27th ot 


| Hadly, ' 
| White Lick Monthly 


| 9th of 


iin body, 


| ex! 


| which 
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closed with these words: ‘ 
O God, be done!’ 
Morgan County, Indiana, 
11th month last, MarGaret Hap ty, 
the 63rd year of 


grace, he Not my will, 
but thine, 
—— on the 5th of 
widow of Eli 
a member of 
vithstanding 


resignation 


in 


>° 


ner 
Meetir 
her intense suffering, her patience 
were comforting to those around 
on the Ist Mary B., wife of Town- 
send Sharpless, of this city, in the 61st year of 
her age. 


ave 

No 
an 
her. 


—— 


inst., 


—, in Limington, York County, Maine, on the 
3rd mo., Wrneate Frost, in the 88th year 

his age; a member of Limington Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. 


ol 


in the 
wife of 
Taber, 


——, near Baltimore, on the 23d of 3d mo. 
36th yeal of her , ExrzaBpetTu T. Kine, 
Francis T. King, and daughter of Wm. (¢ 
of New Bedford, Mass. 

This dear friend was favored, very early in life, 
to choose that good part which was not to be taken 
from her. She loved feet of 
and hear the gracious words which 
his mouth. It became her earnest 
follow her Lord in the narrow way 
life eternal, though to some it nfight 
so a way and straight a gate 
scarcely be prepared for one so young. 
her walk and conversation attract 
over whom she exerted a very 


Jesus, 
out of 
to 
leads to 
appear, that 
‘ could 
Yet was 
to the youth, 
salutary influ 


10 sil at the 


proceed 
concer 


+} 


rat 


narrow 


ve 


ence, 


whilst she maintained a strict consistency herself. 


Striving to experience an ent 
conformity I 


ie 
service 


and 
for 


r, and 


re rf 


esignation 
Divine 
in the church was best 
although she deeply felt her own weakness, she 
did t shrink from any that was laid upon 
her, and in so doing she realized the promise—“ to 
him that bath shall be given.’’ 

She was very useful in our Meetin 
pline, and filled the station of 
our subordinate meetings, as well as clerk of 
timore Yearly Meeting of Women Friends, 
acceptance. | 

She had 


tot Will, a qualification 


owed upon he 


not duty 


Disci- 
clerk in several of 


os for 


Bal- 
with 


long been deeply exercised for the 


| prosperity of the Truth and the conversion of souls, 


and for more than a year before she grew so weak 
she had been frequently strengthened to 
appeer in our meetings and elsewhere, 
and in the 

! edification of her friends and others. 
it is scarcely necessary to add that her duties 


in living 


are comiort 


trons supplications, to 


ant 


|as a daughter, a wife, a mother and friend, were 


well and conscientiously performed. It was her 


| lot to sympathize and relieve the poor, the atftlicted 


and the distressed, to comfort and cheer them; 


| yet she trusted in none of these things, nor counted 


but things 
to them 


“the 


leaving the 
forth 


pressed towards 


attaine 2d: 
behind, and 


she 


herself to have 
are 
were 


reaching 


which before, 


| mark for the prize of the high calling of God in 
a, | Christ 


Jesus our Lord.” She felt and acknow- 
ledged herself an unprofitable servant, and it 
seemed to be her abiding concern to walk worthy 
of the high vocation wherewith we are called, to 
be holy in heart and in life, unreservedly dedi- 
cated to the service of her Lord, to be able to say 
with the Apostle, “The life which I now live in 
the flesh, I live not of myself, but by faith in the 
Son of God, who loved me and gave himself for 
me.’ 


When called upon to realize the near approach 
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of death, she felt no alarm, being favored to look 
in the full assurance of faith towards those man- 
sions of rest and peace, which the Lord hath pre- 
pared for them that love him, into which we fully 
believe she has been admitted. 


CIRCULAR. 
Friends’ Boarding School, near Richmond, Ind. 


To Monthly Meetings, and Friends individually: 


Dear Friznps :—The Summer Session of the Board- 
ing School will open on Third day the 15th of Fourth 
month, and close on the 5th day of the 9th month, 
1856. 

The price of Tuition, Board and Washing for the 
session, will be $50 for each scholar, payable in ad- 
vance, 

Application for the admission of scholars should be 
addressed, post paid, to the Saperintendent of Friends’ 
Boarding School, Richmond, Indiana. 

Applicants will secure precedence in the order in 
which paymentis made. Scholars will be received at 
any time when the school is not full, and charges 


made from the time of entry. No deduction to be made | 


for absence after admission, except on account of sick- 
ness. 

Parents and guardians are earnestly requested to 
see that the clothing of Scholars be becoming the ap- 
pearance of consistent Friends, having respect to de- 
cency and usefulness, avoidiug of the 
changing fashions of the world. 
of plain colors ; 


imitations 


and if any objectionable articles are 


brought to the school, they will be taken in charge by 
the Superintendent and altered at the Scholar’s ex- | 
pense, or kept to the end of the session, or sent home, | 


as may be judged best. It is hoped that parents and 
guardians will take the necessary care in this respect 
before sending, as those who do not comply will not 
be admitted. Each article must be marked with the 
owner’s name. 

It is also desired that parents avoid bringing or 
taking away pupils on the first day of the week; and 
all unnecessary visiting at the School 


is advised 
against. 


The School affords facilities for the acquirement of | hank w 


a good English education. The French, German, Latin 
and Greek languages will be taught. A more thorough 
system of Scripture teaching has been adopted in the 
School, and the examination at the close of the ses- 
sion will embrace scriptural learning. 

The institution is furnished with apparatus suited 
to the illustration of many of the sciences; also with 
a Library of about nine hundred volumes. 

By the liberality of some Friends, the large Achro- 
matic Telescope, formerly owned by 


has been purchased for the use of the institution. 

Books and Stationery will be sold to scholars at 
reasonable prices. 

Each pupil must come provided with a Wash-bowl 
and Towels; the boys are also desired to bring Slip- 

ers. 

The building is now nearly finished, and two hun- 
dred scholars, or more, can be accommodated. 

The Committee wuld call the attention of Friends 
to the facilities afforded, not only in acquiring a know- 
ledge of Science and Literature, but also in diffusing 
a more thorongh knowledge of the religious principles 
of Friends and the truths of the Gospel ; and they de- 
sire to encourage Friends to avail themselves of the 


The clothing to be 


tutherford, of 
New York, and described in Mattison’s Astronomy, | 


BIBLE ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS IN AMERICA, 


A Stated Annual Meeting of the Bible Associa- 
tion of Friends in America, will be held at the 
Cemmittee Room, Arch Street Meeting-house, on 
Seventh day evening, Fourth mo. 19th, 1856, at 8 
o’clock. Friends generally, of both sexes, are in- 
vited to attend. 

Joun Carter, Secretary. 
4th mo. 12, 1856—2t. 


THE ORIGIN OF SAVINGS BANKS. 


The disposition manifested of late years to mul- 
tiply Banks for Savings in this city, and the 
movement now making in the Legislature of the 
State for an investigation into their condition and 
modes of doing business, are a sufficient excuse 
for our submitting to the readers of the Lven- 
ing Post some curious facts in regard to the 
‘origin and history of these institutions, and 
justify us in expressing the hope that the ten- 
dency which is disclosing itself to deprive them 
| of their benevolent and provident characteristics, 

and make them the instruments of speculators, 
may receive a timely check. 

The origin of Savings Banks has been at- 
tributed to Joseph Smith, of Wendover, Eng- 
land, in the year 1799. 

Any sum, from two pence upwards, re- 
ceived every Sunday evening, during the sum- 
|mer months. The money was promised to be 
returned at Christmas, with the addition of one- 
third as a bounty upon the depositor’s economy. 
The depositors were at liberty to receive their 
money before Christmas, if they so desired it, 
| but without the promised bounty. 
| The next institution was established by Pris- 
‘cilla Wakefield, at Tottenham, in Middlesex. 
| This was called the “ Charitable Bank.” ‘This 
as opened in 1804. 

Mrs. Wakefield kept the accounts, and was 
assisted by six gentlemen, who acted as trustees, 
each agreeing to receive an equal part of the 
sums so deposited, and to allow five per cent. on 
all sums of twenty shillings and upwards, to 
such depositors as agreed to leave their money 
for, at least, a year in their hands. As the de- 
posits increased, a proportionate increase of 
trustees was made, in order to diminish the loss 
| which might otherwise have been considerable, 
| owing to the high rate of interest allowed. 

In 1808, a society was formed at Bath, man- 
laged by eight individuals, four of whom were 

ladies, who received the savings of domestic 
servants, and allowed interest thereon at the 
rate of four per cent. 

“The Parish Bank Friendly Society, 
| Ruthwell, England,’ was formed in 15810 by 
| Henry Duncan, who published an account of his 
institution in the hope of encouraging 


was 


| 


” of 


the es- 


advantages thus afforded, by a liberal patronage of | tablishment of other similar institutions. 


the School. 


Levi Jessup, Clerk. 
Second Month 26th, 1856. 


This was the first savings bank regularly 
brought before the public; and it is owing ‘vo 
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thus set that, previous to the year 
1817, there were seventy savings banks estab- 
lished in England, four in Wales, and four in 
Ireland. 

[In the year 1817, in England, legislative pro- 
visions were first made 
these institutions. 

In 1828, an act was passed, entitled “ An act 
to consolidate and amend the laws relating to | 
Savings Banks.”’ The money was invested in | 
the Bank of England, or of Ireland, in the! 
names of “the Commissioners for the reduction 
of the national debt.” The receipts given to 
the trustees of Savings Banks for money thus 
invested bear interest at the rate, two pence | 
halfpenny per cent. per diem—or £3 lbs. dd. 
per cent. per annum. 


the example 


for the management of 


Elihu Burritt, in his “Year Book of the Na- 
tions,”’ states that the capital invested in Savings 
Banks in Great Britain in 1840, was £23,471,- 
050 ; and in 1850, £28,930,982. At this time 
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cited i n the winds of the managers in seeing 
their poor depositors around them, cannot fail 
to exercise a good moral influence upon them 
Porter says : ‘‘ The advantages of these insti- 
tutions, considered only in their economical 


| effect, are very great, but these advantages sink 
| into itisignificance in comparison with the moral 


henefits they have conferred. On the one hand, 
the feeling of honest indepe sndence which must, 
to some extent, be felt by every depositor, can- 
not fail te have a beneficial influence upon his 
character; he is no longer forced, at the first 
approach of sickness or adversity, to become a 
candidate for the pauper’s portion, but can draw 
upon a store of his own. On the other hand, 
every person who intrusts his savings to these 
institutions becomes, by that means, addition- 


| ally and personally interested in the stability of 


the institutions of the country. 
Savings institutions are the offspring of con- 


| stitutional governments, and find a natural and 


healthy growth in the confidence which they 


ons eye a be . . . . 

the sum will exceed, in all probability, £30,- | inspire. In despotic or revolutionary countries, 

000,000 sterling. | the principle of individual hoarding is acted 
The Encyclopedia Americana states, that the 


first Savings Bank in America was opened in 
Philadelphia in November, 1816. In Boston 
one, in the same year. The first institution in 
New York, the Chambers street Savings Bank, 
has the largest amount of funds of any similar 
institution in the country. The next largest 
amount is in the Seamen’s Savings Bank; the 
Greenwich, Bowery and Merchants’ Clerks’ 
come next, averaging from one to three and a 
half millions of dollars each. 

These institutions are universal all over the 
country, and are increasing rapidly. They have 
heretofore been managed with great integrity 
and propriety, and have been productive of great 
benefit : » the poorer classes. 

The value of these institutions is beyond ques- 
tion. They have encouraged a frugal spirit 
among the poor, and, in many cases, have been 
the means of saving capital sufficient to establish 
the depositor in business, and thereby advancing 
his fortune in life. 

It is, however, a subject of great importance 
toa savings bank, that its managers be composed 
of honest and careful men, who adhere strictly 
to the law in their investments, and who may 
never be tempted, by any means, to 
from the strict line of their duty. 


deviate 
Every trus- 


tee holds a most sacred trust—the savings of the | 


poor, who are easily alarmed by rumors ; and it 
is his duty to keep a careful guardianship over 
the funds entrusted to his management. 

In many of the Savings Banks in Scotland 
an annual meeting is held of all the depositors 
and the managers present their report at these 
meetings, of the condition of their bank. This 
has a good effect. It enables the depositors to 
become better acquainted with those who have 
the charge of their money, and the interest ex- 


upon, and thus vast amounts are abstracted 
from the active capital of the country, which 
| otherwise would enter into the productive power 
of the nation. It will be remembered that when 
the last loan of the French government was paid 
in by the subseribers, great numbers of the old 
France—that had hardly been seen 
since the first revolution—came into the posses- 
sion of the government. They had been hoarded 
for half a century or more—and nothing would 
seem to indicate more clearly the confidence in- 
spired by that government in the minds of the 
| poorer classes of the provinces. 

There are, we believe, but few institutions for 
savings on the continent of Europe. 

Many of the governments have established 
| institutions for the loan of mone y, on pawn or 
pledge of articles cf value. The Mont de-Piété 
in Paris lends four-fifths of the value on gold 
and silver articles, and two-thirds of the value 
on all other movable property. Goods pledged 
are sold at auction (unless the interest, which 
is 12 per cent. per annum and renewable for 
three years, be paid) at the end of thirteen 
months. 

There is a similar institution in Rome—the 
Monte-di-Pieta—-where the government 
|on works of art. In this the poorer classes have 
no interest. It was established for the benefit 
of decayed noblemen and the poor of the upper 
ranks. 

It is curious to wander through the galleries 
| of this institution, filled with the finest works of 


coins of 





loans 


, | art in the world, both of painting and sculpture. 


When a person owning a work of art is in want 
of money, he can here pledge it, and it is re- 
tained for a prescribed period. After the expira- 
tion of this period, it belongs to the government 
on the payment of the balance of its assessed 
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value. Here the spe ondthrift rake may pawn the 
portraits of his forefathers, painted by some 
master’s hand. 

It will be seen, however, that savings institu- 
tions are generally confined to Great Britain 
and the United St: ites, and that they have flour- 
ished most in these countries. 

With us they have become very numerous 
and are spread far and wide, particularly over 
the Free States. We have not been able to find 
any account of them in the last “ Census of the 
United States,” a remarkable omission, consid- 
ering their sembe rand their great public and | 
moral importance. 

It is of the utmost consequence that these in- | 
stitutions be well managed, as the misconduct | 
of one affects the confidence of the depositors in 
all of them.—N.-Y. Evening Post. 


INTERIOR OF AFRICA AND COLONIZATION. 


The progress of colonization in connection | 
with Christian missions, is gradually making us | 


better acquainted with the interior of Africa, 
and correcting many long existing errors in rela- 
tion to it. Until of late it was supposed that 


the further one departed from the coast, towards | 
the centre of the continent, the more the inhabi- | 


The dwellers near the sea were imagined to have 


derived some advantages in these respects from | 


long intercourse by trade with European nations. 
This impression is found to be wholly unfounded. 
The population of the interior proves, as research 
extends, to be not only vastly more numerous, 
but every way superior in condition to that on 
the coast. ‘This superiority also extends to the 
physic val characteristics of the region. The 
climate is more salubrious, and the face of the 


country more agreeable aad better adapted to | 


agriculture and commerce. As evidence of the 
extraordinary populousness, we refer to a state- 
ment of Mr. Bowen, Baptist Missionary in 
Yoruba, Central Africa, who is represented as 
one of the most remarkable men in the whole 


missionary field, and whosestatements are deemed | 


of high authority. He describes the city of 
Illorin as the largest and most populous he has 
ever seen, except the city of London. One of 
his associates, Mr. Clark, gives some very inter- 
esting facts eoncerning the district in which 
they are laboring, in a letter to the Christian 
Index, of Georgia. For example: 

Extent or THE FreLp.—Within our reach, | 
are the important kingdoms of Yoruba, now 
oceupied, Nuti, Gambard, Housa and Borgu. 


And it is not a ‘little, unimportant matter, that | 


through these fertile regions passes the mighty 
and majestic Niger. These are populous king- 
doms, boasting of towns and cities, containing 
tens and hundreds of thousands of inhabitants. 
And almost every true research increases the 
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weal to our surprise. The diffic ulty of obtain- 

ing correct information accounts for this fact. 
But recently a populous country to the east, 
called Ejesha or Elesha, containing large cities, 
is beginning to attract some attention. With 
regard to this point, I am constrained to believe 
we are yet only in the gray dawn of day. Every 
| travel will bring fresh and important facts to 
| light. 

Face or THE Country.—The general appear- 
}ance and face of the country are such as you 
Inever have seen. Those who have visited the 

| prairie land of Texas have seen something 
| similar. Frequently the eye has a sweep for 
miles over a country whose rolling gr indeur, 
| heightened by imposing scenery of glen, hiil- 
top “and mountain, and covered with a carpet of 
green, can scarcely be a org At one time, 
as you trace the lonely path, in some reverie 
your mind is mingled with the distant past, or, 
enraptured with the passing view, so similar to 
the hallowed associations of early days, you for- 
get you are in the so-called wilds of benighted 
Africa. This is no fancy sketch. If there is a 
fairy land of which I dreamed in childhood, 
| this is the land. There are no heavy forests, 
except the skirts of branches or rivers. And 


] ' then the timber is different from anything you 
tants became rude and barbarous, less social, less | 


intelligent, more ignorant of the arts of life. 


have ever seen. It is quite tall, ai! fering, in 
this respect, from the stunted, shrubby erowth 
of the prairie. These hammock lands, high and 
dry, are of the very first order. Swampy and 
marshy places are very seldom seen. Water of 
a good taste in abundance, except in the middle 
of a dry season. 

“ Farms, CULTIVATION.—Around the city of 
| Ijaye, whose population at least must namber 
| fifty thousand souls, the country for miles is in 
a state of wonderful cultivation. The diameter 
|of this circuit may be estimated with safety at 
| fifteen or twenty miles, bringing, as is the fact 
of the case, thousands of acres within cultiva- 
tion. There is no man in America, if dropped 
down at night into one of these extending farms, 
but waking in the morning would be filled with 
profound astonishment. 1 was unprepared to 
witness any such scenes in Africa. It may be 
asked why, what do they cultivate? Corn, 
cotton, yams, potatoes, guinea corn, peas, Xe. 
And without enumerating farther, go into their 
markets, and there you will find a most unend- 
ing variety of articles. From one view I have 
perhaps seen thousands of acres in a state of cul- 
tivation that would make your heart leap for joy. 
But yesterday evening I had one of these views. 
This work is all accomplished by means of a 
| small hoe, set at an angle of thirty or forty 
degrees, with a handle two feet and a half long. 
And by whom? By thousands of industrious 
laborers. Every morning from the six gates of 
Ijaye go out streams of living beings perhaps 
ten thousand people, or more, to work their 
farms, and return in the evening with the profits 
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of their day’s labor on their heads. For four or 
six miles from three o'clock until night, the 
roads are almost thronged with people on their 
return home. Nearly every man, woman and 
child has a load of some kind, either to be car- 
ried home or to the market. I would suppose 
that at least one thousand bushels of corn, or 
more, are brought into town on the head every 
day. 

MecuAnics, ARTs, GOVERNMENT.—W eavers, 
tailors, barbers, blacksmiths, and saddle 
makers, besides some ingenious specimens of art, 
are all to be found here. I need hardly relate 
what I have seen, as it would only tend in the 
minds of many persons to excite their incredu- 
lity. Let one or two remarks suffice. There are 
to be seen any day in the market, metal polished 
to the brightne sss of gold and silver, hoes ve ry 
respectable , Yoruba cutlasses of a ve ry superior 
finish, excellent morocco, carved calabashes of 
so superior skill as would excite the ambition of 
an American artist. I cannot tell you a tenth 
of their ingenuity. The most superior saddle 
stirrup 1 ever met with is to be found here. I 
mention these facts to give you idea of 
their ingenuity and mental capacity. The nature 
of the government, absolute tyranny, is incom- 
patible with any marked advance of the people 
towards civilization. Still, there are some signs, 


shoe 


some 


arising from continued intercourse, that vindi- 


cate a claim above savages. These evidences 
are to be seen in their flashes of wit, and their 
great fondness for proverbial sayings. They are 
haughty in their belief of their superiority, 
unless convinced of this folly by some inter- 
course with the whites. Their dexterity is more 
clearly evinced, perhaps, in trading than any- 
thing else. They are a wonderful people. Africa 
is a second Asia.” 

Mr. Bowen thus corrects a very general mis- 
take respecting the natives 

66 People look the 
negroes,’ ‘ barbarians, 
kind, ‘ physically deformed,’ &c. But the truth 
is that only a small portion of Africans are of 
this character. The true typical negro is mostly 
confined to the coast and the valleys of the 
larger rivers. The central African is gracefully 
clothed from head to foot in turban, trowsers, 
and often sandals. He knows more of the world 
as it is, and of its past history, than you could 
well believe; his hands and feet are often as 
small and elegantly formed as those of any white 
man; his nose is not ‘ confounded with his pro- 
jecting cheeks,’ but prominent and straight ; his 
lips are thin, his chin is full, his facial angle 
good, and if you enter into conversation with 
him, you will soon find that God has endowed 
him with intellect of no mean order. All this 
could hardly be believed by some if I should 
aver it, but the people are here, and may be 
seen by any one who will come where they are.’ 
—wNorth American. 


on Africans as ‘naked 
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’ the most degraded of man- 
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CH ASTENING IN LOVE. 


O Saviour, whose mercy, severe in its kindness, 
Has chastened my wanderings and guided my way, 
Adored be the power which illumined my blindness, 
And weaned me from phantoms that smiled to be- 
tray. 


Enchanted with all that was dazzling and fair, 
I followed the rainbow—I caught at the toy ; 
And still, in displeasure thy goodness was there, 


Disappointing the hope and defeating the joy. 


The blossom blushed bright—but a worm was below ; 
The moonlight shone fair—there was blight in tue 
beam ; 
Sweet whispered the breeze—but it whispered of woe ; 
And bitterness flowed in the soft flowing stream. 


So, cured of my folly, yet cured but in part, 
I turned to the Refuge thy pity displayed, 
And still did this eager and credulous heart 
Weave visions of promise that bloomed but to 
fade. 


I thought that the course of the pilgrim to Heaven 
Would be bright as the summer, and glad as the 
morn : 
Thou showedst me the path—it was dark and uneven, 
All rugged with rock, and all tangled with thorn. 


| [dreamed of celestial rewards and renown ; 


I grasped at the triumph which waits on the brave; 
I asked for the palm branch, the robe and the crown; 

I asked—and thou showedst me a cross and 4 

grave. 
Subdued and instructed, at length, to thy will, 

My hopes aud my longings I| fain would resign ; 
O give me the heart that cao wait and de siill, 

Nor know of a wish or a pleasure but thine, 

There are mansions exempted from sin aud from woe, 

But they stand in a region by mortuls untrod ; 
There are rivers of joy—but they roll not below; 

There is rest—but it dwells in the presence of God. 

GRANT. 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

Foreign INTeLLicence.—By the arrival of the 
Atlantic and Asia we have Liverpool dates respec- 
tively to the 19th and 22d ult. No tidings of the 
Pacitic. 

The Prussian envoys had joined the Peace Con- 
gress, the sittings of which were suspended for a 
lew days while awaiting their arrival. It was gen- 
erally supposed that a treaty of peace had been 
nearly or quite agreed upon, and that it would be 
signed betore the end of the mont h, probably by 
the 22nd or 24th. Should delay occur, the armis- 
tice would be extended to the end of the present 
month. This opinion is not founded on official 
statements, as the proceedings of the Congress 
were still kept secret, but its probability is shown 
by the decision of the British Cabinet to discon- 
tinue enlistments and the embarkation of troops. 

France.—The birth of a son to the Emperor on 
the morning of the 16th inst., was welcomed with 
great demonstrations of rejoicing in Paris. The 
infant prince received the names of Napoleon 
Eugene Louis Jean Joseph, and the title of King 
of Algiers. Intelligence of the event was com- 
municated by telegraph shortly after 3 o'clock A. 
M. to several of the European courts, and con- 
gratulatory answers were received from the Pope 
and the Queens of England and Sweden, before 
6 o’clock. 

The Emperor has had a report drawn up of the 
number of political exiles to Algeria or foreign 
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countries, which states that after the events of the 
6th mo. 1848, 11,000 were sentenced under the 
Kepublic to transportation to Algeria, but the num- 
ber was reduced to 306 by the clemency of the 
President. In the 12th mo. 1851, 11,191 persons | 
were transported or banished, but subsequent par- 
dons reduced the number to 1048. He announces | 
his intention to grant permission to return to | 
France to all such as incline to submit loyally to 
the existing government. Numerous pardons have 
been granted to military and civil prisoners, on the 
occasion of the birth of the Prince. 

The same number of the official journal which 
announced that event, published a decree order- 
ing that all money which bears the effigy of lib- 
erty should cease to be curreut coin in France. 

EnGLanp —Parliament had adjourned for the 
Easter holidays. G. M. Dallas, the new American 
Miuister, was received in Liverpool in a manner | 


| 


evincing the mosttriendly feelings on the part of the | 
people toward the United States. He had arrived 
in London. J. Buchanan, the late Minister, had 
taken formal leave of the Queen, and was about 
setting out on a continental tour, previous to his 
return home. Trade was rather dull, but great 
hopes were entertained ‘of the results of peace. 
iron had fallen in price, owing to the prospect of 
peace, but large orders were coming in trom the 
United States. Corn had risen, but was likely soon | 
to be much lower. 

DenmMark.—The Conference on the Sound Dues 
had been again adjourned, the United States Gov- 
erument having proposed to continue the treaty 
two months afier the 14th inst., when the notice 
previously given would expire, and Denmark en- 
gaging that some decisive step should be taken in 
ibe meantime towards abrogating the dues. 

Russia.—The typhus fever is said to have com- 
mitted fearful ravages in Southern Russia, particu- 
Jarly in those places near the theatre of war. It 
is estimated to have carried off 100,000 persons. 

The news of the armistice produced great joy 
along the shores of the Sea of Azoff, and business 
became suddenly active. ‘The imperial foundry 
established on the banks of the Don had been 
closed, a step which seems to confirm the news of 
the intention manifested by Russia to abandon 
all her maritime establishments on the Black Sea. 

Prussia.—Prince Frederick William, nephew 
to the King, has formally requested the royal con- 
sentto his marriage with the Princess Royal of 
England, now in her sixteenth year. This con- 
sent has been publicly granted, and it is presumed 
that no doubt exists as to the disposition of Queen 
Victoria. The prince is about to visit London, 
when it is supposed the betrotbal will take place. 

Spain.—The presence of a Protestant .minister 
at Barcelona has induced the Minister of Justice 
to issue a circular to all the presidents of tribunals 
in the kingdom, calling upon them to prevent or 
punish the propagation, either by Spaniards or for- 
eiguers, of doctrines opposed to those of the Ro- 

mish Church, and assuring them that those who 
may be too tolerant will draw upon themselves ex- 
emplary punishment. 

Centra AMerica.— Walker is said to have made 
proposals for a settlement of disputed claims be- 
tween his government and Kinney. His army 
numbers 1,200 men, but they are represented as 
poorly clothed and equipped, debilitated by'the 
climate, and sickly. Hostilities have been @m- 

meuced against Costa Rica, and Zapoya was taken 
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with little resistance on the 18th ult. The govern- 
meut of Costa Rica has notified the agent of the 
Transit Company, that the trips of their steamers on 
the San Juan river and Lake Nicaragua, must be 
suspended during the continuance of hostilities. 
Domestic.—Settlers having intruded upon the 


| Indian reservations in Kansas, the Secretary of the 


Interior ordered their removal. The Indian ageut 
accordingly held meetings with them recently, in 
which they agreed to remove peaceably, and the 
agent permitted them to remain till the opening of 
spring, to save them from suffering by inclement 
weather. The Indians, much pleased with these 
proceedings, interceded in favor of their remain- 
ing till fine weather, a kindness gratetully appre- 
ciated by the settlers. 

The Legislature ot Virginia has passed anact pro- 
viding that any person carrying oil a slave, or at- 


| tempting to do so, shall be confined in the peni- 


lenliary not less than five, nor more than ten 


| years, shall forfeit to the master double the value 


ot the slave, and may be publicly wh 
discretion of the jury; and if the o fis at- 
tached to a vessel, the latter shall rieited. 
Any master of a vessel, trading beyond the gimits 
of the State, having qa slave on board wit the 
master’s written consent, to be consider! as 
coming within this provision. If a runaway slave 
be on board a vessel after leaving port, the mas- 
ter is to be presumed to have received him know- 
ingly ; and shall forfeit his full value, and be im- 
prisoned as in the former case. The mere pre- 
sence of a slave on board a vessel at night, without 
a written permit, is to be ground for the presum ption 
that it is intended to aid his escape. 

The Coroner’s jury in the case of the persons 
lost by the burning of the ferry boat on the Dela- 
ware on the 15th ult., have given their verdict that 
the fire was caused by the defective condition of 
the boiler, that the boat was unfit for the trans- 
portation of passengers, and that the inefficiency 
of the Inspector who examined the boiler, and the 
negligence of the Company owning the boat, were 
the causes ot the deaths brought under their notice. 

PENNSYLVAMA LecisLatuKE.—A bill proposing 
amendments to the State Constitution has been 
under consideratiun in the Senate, and the Gene- 
ral Appropriation bill has passed. 

Coneress.—The House bill appropriating three 
hundred thousand dollars for resioring and main- 
taing peaceable relations with the Indians on the 
Pacific coast, passed the Senate on the 4th. The 
Kansas question was discussed on the 3rd and 4th 
by Senators Collamer of Vermont, and Douglass 
of Illinois. A memorial from the Free State 
Legislature of Kansas was presented on the 7th. 

In the House of Representatives, a bill was in- 
troduced to authorize and facilitate the construction 
of the Northern and Central Pacific Railroad and 
Telegraph line, which was referred to the Select 
Commitiee op that, subject. The Committee on 
the Judiciary was instructed to inquire into the 
expediency of regulating and making uniform the 
right of challenging jurors in criminal cases be- 
fore the Federal Courts. The State Constitution 
of Kansas, and the memorial of the Leyislature, 
were presented and referred to the Commiitee on 
Territories. The President was requested to com- 
municate such information as he may possess, re- 

specting citizens of the United States being en- 
gaged in the slave trade, or in the transportation of 
Chinese coolies to Cuba or elsewhere. 
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